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Judge  Harvey  Neville,  the  writer  of  this  Diary,  was  a 
3d  Sergeant  in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  a  1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  Mexican  War,  of  which  this  is  his  account,  and  was  a 
Captain  in  the  late  War,  being  mustered  in  as  1st  Lieutenant 
of  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  Ill.  Yol. 

In  the  mustering  in  at  Alton  in  1846,  I  was  chosen  1st 
Lieutenant, a  nd  served  with  my  Company  through  the  en¬ 
tire  campaign.  My  account  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  into  which  I  saw,  as  I  looked  over  the 
ship’s  side,  the  porpesses  crowding  as  swine  into  a  sty.  A 
gentle  breeze  having  now  sprang  up,  we  began  to  leave  all 
the  other  vessels.  Night  came  on  and  was  serene.  The 
next  morning,  the  28th,  the  wind  again  subsided,  and  we 
again  found  our  craft  gently  rocking  on  the  wide  waters  with 
nothing  in  sight  that  resembled  life,  except  the  skimming  of 
a  few  birds  over  the  water,  and  a  girt  of  clouds  about  the 
horizon,  which  seemed,  by  their  occasional  rolls  of  thunder, 
to  threaten  a  gale.  This  morning  we  could  only  see  two  of 
our  yesterday’s  neighbors,  far  to  the  eastward.  The  clouds 


\ 


above  mentioned  continued  to  gather.  The  wind  increased, 
and  a  shower  followed.  The  brig’s  crew  suspected  a  gale,  I 
allow,  as  they  reefed  part  of  their  sail ;  but  it  soon  blew 
over,  and  left  us  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  it  found  us — almost 
a  calm.  The  breeze  sprang  up  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  had  a  pretty  good  run  that  night.  Late  in  the  evening 
we  saw  a  brig  to  the  north  of  us,  sailing  toward  the  balize, 
i.  e.  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 

29th.  We  had  a  tolerable  sail  to-day.  We  saw  several 
vessels  ;  some  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  us  to  the  south, 
and  to  the  north.  All  seemed  to  be  steering  for  the  balize. 
This  day  the  sailors  caught  three  or  four  fish,  which  they 
called  Spanish  mackerel.  They  resembled  mackerel,  though 
a  great  deal  larger,  some  of  them  three  feet  long.  Some  of 
the  men  said  during  the  day,  and  the  day  before,  that  they  had 
seen  flying  fish.  Between  sundown  and  dark  we  saw  plenty 
of  porpesses. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  light  wind,  and  reached  the  bar 
in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  had  to  get  a  pilot.  He  came  on 
board,  but  thought  it  not  advisable  to  try  the  bar,  as  it  was 
low  tide — so  the  anchor  was  cast.  About  one-half  hour  by 
the  sun,  the  wind  arose  from  the  south waid,  and  looked  some 
like  storming,  when  it  wras  concluded  to  try  the  bar,  which  we 
made  very  easy,  and  anchored  for  the  night  in  Matagorda 
bay.  The  next  morning  we  got  another  pilot,  and  ran  up 
the  bay  northward  fifteen  miles  and  anchored  to  wait  for 
lighters,  as  our  brig  could  go  no  farther.  In  this  bay  are 
wild  fowl  of  various  descriptions. 

Aug.  1st.  We  were  landed  at  Lavecca  by  the  steam¬ 
boat  Undine  during  a  shower.  We  marched  twelve  miles, 
most  of  it  through  the  rain,  to  a  little  creek  called  Plasadora. 


There  is  no  timber  from  Lavaeca  to  this  creek,  and  no  valu¬ 
able  timber  here.  The  prairie  here  is  handsome,  but  too  flat, 
and  wet  for  cultivation  except  close  to  the  creek.  Here  we 
staid  several  days,  and  then  marched  back  about  one  mile,  and 
joined  the  1st  Regiment,  commanded  by  Hardin.  Here  we 
staid  two  or  three  days, 

Aug.  12th.  We  left  camp  Erwin  and  marched  eighteen 
miles  to  the  old  town  Victoria  and  the  Weuloop  river.  The 
day’s  march  was  a  hard  one,  and  through  mud  and  water 
from  shoe  to  boot  top  and  over.  It  is  one  entire  prairie,  with 
a  continual  succession  of  hog  wallows,  or  little  round  sinks 
and  knolls,  much  resembling  ground  turned  up  by  hogs,  only 
that  it  is  covered  by  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  The  old  town  of 
Victoria  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Grandaloupe  river, 
and  much  resembles  some  of  the  old  French  settlements  in 
tfie  States.  Just  along  this  river  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  rich,  sandv  soil.  We  were  two  days  in  crossing- 
the  river.  The  bottom  on  the  west  side  is  about  one  and 
one-half  mile  wide,  with  black,  rich,  clammy  soil.  Timber: 
Live  oak,  overcup  oak,  pecan,  buckeye,  with  a  dense  coat 
of  underbrush  of  various  kinds.  Here  the  prairie  comes  on 
the  bottom,  and  runs  on  high  ridges  of  beautiful,  sandy  soil, 
ecpial  to  any  in  the  world.  This  prairie  is  on  the  road  about 
eight  miles  wide,  and  beautifully  lined  on  the  west  side  by  a 
thin  growth  of  post  oak,  blackjack  and  live  oak,  without 
any  underbrush.  Here  is  as  handsome  a  country  as  I  ever 
saw,  but  the  timber  is  too  short  for  any  use.  Here  comes  the 
beautiful  little  river  Colet  driving  down  over  a  handsome  bed 
of  sand  and  gravel. 

Aug.  15th.  Crossed  the  Colet  and  entered  a  high,  flat, 
level  prairie,  with  a  wet,  sandy  soil  of  but  little  use,  and  noted 


as  being  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Gen.  Panin  was  cap¬ 
tured.  The  prairie  here  is  eight  or  nine  miles  wide,  when  you 
come  to  the  Maniwe,  a  handsome,  clear  little  stream.  Here  we 
lay  by  one  day  to  rest.  Some  of  our  hunters  went  out  and 
killed  some  deer,  and  saw  great  quantities. 

Aug.  16th.  In  the  morning  I  heard  an  unusual  beating 
of  the  drum,  which  drew  me  from  my  tent,  when  what  should 
I  see  but  an  officer,  with  a  file  of  men  behind  him  with  guns, 
and  after  them  came  a  third  with  a  sheet  of  paper  pinned  on 
his  back,  on  which  was  written  in  large  letters:  “This  is 
the  man  what  stole  the  turkey for  he  had  stolen  one  the 
night  before.  He  was  followed  by  a  fellow  with  a  musket, 
with  bayonet  fixed,  pointing  right  at  him.  Next  was  the 
music,  playing  the  Rogue’s  March. 

Aug.  17th.  We  again  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
at  six  miles  passed  the  town  of  Goliad.  We  left  it  about 
two  miles  to  the  left.  It  is  on  the  San  Antonio  river.  Our 
course  from  Lavacca  had  been  nearly  southwest ;  but  to-day 
our  course  turned  northwest,  through  a  very  fertile  and 
handsome  country,  with  the  San  Antonio  on  our  left  and  is 
high  ridge  of  prairie  on  our  right,  with  now  and  then  a  small 
bunch  or  thicket.  These  places  seem  to  have  been  the  bur¬ 
rowing  places  of  some  animals  or  ants  till  the  grass  was  killed, 
and  then  the  brush  had  taken  hold.  In  most  of  these  there 
is  a  small,  scrubby  hackberry,  full  of  fruit.  The  town  of 
Goliad,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  distance,  is  an  old 
place,  with  a  large  stone  church.  ft  is  now  noted  for  being’ 
the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Fanin  and  his  200  Texans 
were  massacred  by  the  Mexicans.  We  now  begin  to  see  the 
muskeet  timber.  This  scrubby  stuff  is  found  all  through  the 
prairies,  and  in  some  places  much  resembles  an  old  peach 


orchard  at  a  distance.  This  timber  is  rather  a  novelty, 
some  of  the  trees  are  two  feet  through  at  the  ground,  but  in 
two  or  three  feet  branch  out  into  many  branches,  but  are 
generally  about  the  size  of  old  peach  trees.  The  leaf  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  willow.  The  timber  is  as  thick  as  an  orchard  in 
some  places ;  in  other  places  the  trees  stand  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  in  all  cases  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  grass  under 
them,  and  generally  mixed  with  the  muslceet  grass  there  is  a 
fine  kind  of  undergrass.  For  two  or  three  days  we  had  seen 
small  bunches  of  prickley  pears ;  but  this  evening  we  passed 
through  a  bed  of  a  mile,  with  them  four  and  five  feet  high  in 
places  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Where  they  grow  the  land 
is  of  the  best  quality,  and  these  beds  are  common.  Night 
comes  on  and  we  encamp  on  a  beautiful  creek.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  were  ordered  to  fill  canteens  and  take  an  early  start,  which 
was  promptly  obeyed.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  very  warm 
day,  and  we  were  hurried  through  a  distance  of  21  or  22 
miles.  When  we  stopped  there  was  not  more  than  half  of 
the  two  regiments  came  up.  This  day’s  oppressions  produced 
a  general  dissatisfaction,  and  Col.  Hardin’s  ear  could  not  have 
escaped  the  murmuring.  Many  of  our  baggage  wagons 
could  not  come  up,  and  some  of  us  had  to  sleep  on  the  prairie 
without  tent  or  blanket.  The  next  morning  marched  two 
miles,  camped,  and  waited  for  the  rear  to  come  up,  which 
took  till  noon.  This  encampment  was  on  a  handsome  stream. 
The  next  day  we  marched  ten  miles,  and  turned  off  the  road 
one  and  one-half  miles  and  camped  on  the  San  Antonio  riv¬ 
er,  where  we  killed  deer,  turkies,  found  bees,  caught  fine 
fish,  and  saw  bear  tracks.  The  next  day  we  marched  twelve 
miles,  and  encamped  at  an  old  Mexican  settlement  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  clear,  crystal  stream,  called  Ocean  Willow.  The  next 


day  marched  seven  miles,  stopped  and  rested  the  balance 
of  the  day.  The  day  following,  we  marched  twelve  miles 
through  a  fine  country  with  a  little  more  timber  than  usual, 
but  of  scrubby  post  and  live  oak  and  blackjack.  This  eve¬ 
ning  we  pitched  our  tents  near  the  river,  and  received  orders 
to  be  ready  to  march  the  next  morning  at  4  o’clock. 

Aug.  23d.  Four  o’clock  a.  m.  All  ready  and  we  took 
up  the  line  of  march.  By  11  o’clock  we  had  made  fifteen 
miles.  This  being  far  enough  for  the  baggage  wagons  to 
travel,  we  stopped  and  stacked  arms  preparatory  to  encamp¬ 
ing  at  an  old  Mexican  settlement  on  the  river.  The  San  An¬ 
tonio  river  looks  as  though  it  had  a  smart  portion  of  milk  in 
it.  The  hanks  are  forty  feet  high  in  places.  The  manner 
of  fencing  here  is  with  piles  or  pickets,  and  houses  are  either 
dug  into  the  ground  and  covered  with  grass,  dirt  or  shingles, 
or  made  of  long  pickets  close  together,  and  the  chinks  filled 
with  mud,  and  covered  as  before.  The  floor  is  invariably 
dirt.  At  this  last  encampment  I  went  into  some  of  the 
houses.  In  one  the  woman  was  grinding  corn.  This  is  done 
by  taking  a  flat  stone  for  the  bed,  and  another  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long  for  the  runner.  The  corn  is  soaked,  or  boiled, 
till  it  is  soft,  then  laid  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  bed.  The 
other  is  then  taken  in  both  hands  and  rubbed  back  and  forth, 
very  like  a  woman  rubbing  clothes  on  a  washboard.  The 
country  here  may  be  called  a  timbered  country  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  make  rails  of.  There  is  growing  on  most  of  the 
streams  here  American  cayenne,  a  very  strong  kind  of  red 
pepper,  about  the  size  of  spicewood  berries.  Among  the  an¬ 
imated  part  of  creation  here  are  bears,  Avolves,  venimous  ser¬ 
pents,  scorpions,  centipedes,  tarantulas,  and  various  other 
kinds  too  tedious  to  mention.  There  are  dogs  in  this  coun- 


try  almost  without  hair,  having  only  a  little  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  sheep  have  wool  only  on  the  back  and  sides. 

Aug.  24th.  After  a  short  day’s  march  we  reached  our 
encampment,  2  miles  below  San  Antonio,  or  Bexar,  on  the 
-  river,  and  near  the  Mission  of  Conception.  This  is  an  old 
church,  now  long  forsaken.  It  shows  much  of  the  ancient 
splendor  of  this  now  neglected  country.  Here  the  bottom  is 
almost  two  miles  wide,  a  great  part  of  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  is  watered  bv 
means  of  a  ditch  cut  from  the  river  three  miles  above  town, 
and  leading  in  many  directions ;  yea,  in  every  direction 
through  the  bottom.  Although  the  bottom  is  now  grown  up 
in  brush,  it  is  so  level  and  smooth  that  the  water  is  still  gently 
gliding  along  the  drains,  though  but  a  few  inches  deep. 
The  Conception  was  built  near  a  turn  of  the  river,  at  the  low¬ 
est  end  of  the  bottom,  on  a  spot  of  ground  a  little  elevated. 
Another  spot  of  ground  a  little  elevated,  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  building,  has  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  I  suppose 
was  a  burial  place,  but  I  could  discover  no  traces  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  was  entirely  covered  with  brush.  But  now  I 
must  return  to  the  ruins.  The  main  building  is  made  of  a 
soft,  whitish  stone,  cemented  together  by  a  lime  mortar  or  ce¬ 
ment.  It  is  almost  entire,  though  much  defaced  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  time  and  war.  The  appendages  are  built  of  undressed 
stone  and  a  mortar  made  of  a  whitish  earth  or  lime,  and  thirty- 
two  rooms  can  yet  be  marked  out,  though  the  road  now  runs 
through  one  wing  of  the  ruins.  At  this  time,  according-  to 
dates  upon  the  frontispiece  over  the  door,  it  seems  to  have  been 
finished  in  1798,  though  some  think  it  much  older.  By  the 
best  information  I  could  get,  it  has  been  forsaken  about  thirty 
years.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  been  longer.  It  is  hard  to 


account  for  the  ravages  of  time  and  war.  The  roof  is 
arched  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  now  almost  covered  with 
shrubs  and  prickley  pears.  Over  the  front  there  are  two 
steeples,  and  a  dome  over  the  rear.  The  appendages  seem 
to  have  been  covered  by  joist  boards  and  dirt  thrown  on. 
But  this  once  splendid  edifice  reached  the  ultimatum  of  its 
glory  whilst  yet  in  its  youth,  and  instead  of  being  the  seat 
of  science,  literature  and  religion,  has  now,  under  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  war  of  fifty  years,  become  the  resort  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  habitation  of  bats,  which  line  the  top  and 
darken  the  atmosphere  at  early  twilight,  as  they  dart  forth 
from  the  windows  of  the  old  mouldering  dome ;  and  to  com¬ 
plete  its  ancient  and  terror-struck  appearance,  we  are  told 
that  after  a  battle  fought  by  the  Mexicans  and  Texans  near 
this  place,  the  former  took  four  hundred  of  its  slain  into  this 
sanctified  edifice  whose  bones  were  afterwards  hauled  out 
and  broken.  The  latter  wanted  it  for  a  fort.  But  we  have 
staid  here  long  enough. 

The  25th  has  come.  We  now  strike  our  tents  and  move 
to  the  place  appointed  for  our  encampment — three  miles  above 
the  town,  which  is  called  Camp  Crocket.  To-day  we  passed 
the  old  Alamo.  This  immense  ruin,  built  in  1798,  though 
never  finished,  has  for  many  years  been  used  for  a  fort.  It 
is  now  much  decayed.  It  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  said 
to  cover  four  or  five  acres.  But  I  think  the  tale  a  large  one. 
So  far  as  I  could  trace  the  confines,  though  it  is  hard  now  af¬ 
ter  a  score  of  wars  and  diverse  cannonades  and  entrenc-hings, 
to  designate  the  corners.  The  place  is  now  memorable  and 
noted  as  the  scene  of  the  last  struggle  and  death  of  the  ec¬ 
centric  and  much  lamented  Crocket  and  the  brave  Travis, 
who  defended  this  place  against  the  united  Mexican  force  of 


2,000  or  3,000  with  a  fraction  over  200 ;  but  as  no  white  per¬ 
son  escaped  the  bloody  scene,  it  is  hard  to  give  the  particu¬ 
lars. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  ban  Antonio  river  is  the  city  of 
Bexar,  or  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  city  is  well  laid  out, 
save  only  that  the  streets  are  too  narrow.  All  the  gardens 
and  some  of  the  streets  are  watered  by  ditches.  This  once 
flourishing  city,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  is  now  but  the  remains  of  a  city  in  the  wilderness, 
without  suburbs,  or  environs,  or  fields,  with  brush  up  to  its 
gardens.  A  lonely  wolf  approaches  the  end  of  the  street 
and  sends  his  shrill  howl  to  his  mate  on  the  other  side.  The 
once  peaceful  and  flourishing  residence  of  many  thousands 
has  dwindled  down  to  the  miserable  habitation  of  1200  or  1500 
inhabitants  of  mixed  descent,  Spanish,  Indian  and  Negroi 
The  houses  around  the  squares  are  of  stone  ;  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  one  story  high,  with  flat  tops,  covered  with  dirt 
mortar  or  cement,  plastered  in  front,  and  scarred  by  bullets, 
arrows,  and  cannon  balls,  having  been  beseiged  alternately 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  Mexicans,  the  Texans  and  the  Mexi¬ 
cans.  The  square  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  church  in  the 
middle  and  presbytery  on  each  side.  The  greater  part  of  the 
buildings  off  the  square  are  built  by  sitting  poles  on  end  and 
confining  them  together  by  lashing  others  to  them  length¬ 
wise  with  a  strip  of  rawhide,  stopping  the  cracks  with  mortar 
and  covering  with  flag  or  bark.  The  most  striking  contrast 
is  to  see  Mahogany  bedsteads,  sideboards,  tables,  etc.,  on  a 
dirt  or  ground  floor. 

When  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  this  place 
was  successfully  beseiged  by  the  latter;  but  the  Mexicans  in 
turn  cut  round  the  dam  above  town,  and  stopped  the  water  in 


the  ditches  that  watered  the  land,  till  it  refused  to  yield  its 
fruits,  and  compelled  by  famine  what  they  could  not  force  by 
their  arms — for  it  was  said  in  olden  times  that  it  seldom  rained 
in  this  part  of  Texas.  207  Texans  once  rushed  into  Bexar, 
entered  two  old  stone  houses,  fought  the  Mexican  forces  1500 
strong  four  days,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  the  town. 
Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  or  write,  but  being 
Catholics  they  learn  a  catechism,  which  is  the  extent  of  their 
literary  knowledge.  Three  miles  above  town  is  the  old  dam. 
It  seems  to  have  been  made  by  tumbling  in  stone.  As  the 
banks  were  low,  little  else  was  required.  It  would  be  easy 
thus  to  irrigate  the  land  from  here  to  some  navagable  place  on 
the  river  or  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  elevation  here,  and 
the  eveness  of  the  country  toward  the  Gulf,  makes  this  a 
most  suitable  place  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  within  my 
knowledge.  Here  the  ditches  leave  that  water  the  town  and 
a  few  corn  patches  between  here  and  the  Alamo.  By  means 
of  outlets  from  these  ditches,  they  are  now  inundating  the 
land  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  above 
the  dam  the  springs  commence  bursting  forth,  and  extend 
probably  one  and  one-half  miles  around  the  points  as  they  put 
in  their  united  waters,  and  at  once  form  a  splendid  river,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  boats  of  considerable  size  were  it  not  for  the  shoals 
and  rapids.  The  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  extends 
many  miles  and  waters  a  considerable  neighborhood  below 
town. — MS.  here  gives  a  rough  plat  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

We  have  stayed  here  long  enough.  Most  of  our  Gener¬ 
al’s  command  is  gone,  and  we  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  joyful  news  to  start.  It  comes  on  to  the  14th  of  October. 
We  struck  our  tents,  and  at  the  request  of  our  Colonel,  gave 
three  loud  cheers  ;  then  taking  up  the  line  of  march,  passed 


Bexar  and  stopped  west  of  town  for  all  hands  to  get  such 
things  as  they  wanted.  While  we  stopped  here  I  walked  to 
the  grave  yard,  a  small  one,  which  seemed  to  have  been  used 
many  times  over,  as  there  are  many  skulls  and  other  human 
bones  and  pieces  of  coffins  strewn  around,  which  must  have 
been  dug  up  in  making  new  interments.  Beside  this  singular 
scene,  both  old  and  new  graves  are  found  ranging  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south,  but  1  did  not  determine  which  way 
the  head  was  turned  in  the  north  and  south  graves. 

Leaving  this  we  marched  seven  miles,  and  pitched  tent 
on  a  handsome  stream  in  a  fine  section  of  country.  J ust  above 
our  encampment  was  a  settler,  and  the  largest  ranch  I  have 
seen.  (A  ranch  is  a  strong  enclosure  made  of  pickets,  and  is 
so  universally  the  first  part  of  a  farm  made  in  this  country, 
that  the  Mexicans  call  a  farm  a  ranch.)  I  should  have  ob¬ 
served  that  figs,  black  persimmons,  apricots,  peaches  and 
pomegranets  grow  here  ;  also  a  large  wild  grape  called  Mus¬ 
tang  grapes  grow  in  great  abundance  all  through  this  country. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  some  species  of  wine  grapes  and  most  of 
the  tropical  fruits,  if  judiciously  cultivated,  would  yield  an 
abundant  crop  from  this  soil. 

On  the  16th,  we  crossed  the  Medina  river  at  the  town  of 
Castorsville,  a  small,  flourishing  German  town  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  east  side  the  bluff  is  low,  level 
and  very  fertile.  The  river  is  imbeded  in  a  deep  channel, 
with  a  crystal  current  rolling  over  a  rock  of  20  degrees  de¬ 
scending  pitch.  We  marched  one  and  one-half  miles  up  the 
river  and  pitched.  Next  morning  we  marched  one-half  mile 
up  the  bottom,  turned  to  the  left,  ascended  a  high  bluff,  and 
entered  a  table  land  covered  with  live-oak  runners.  We  now 
began  to  pass  level  land,  and  the  best  I  ever  saw,  till  the 


morning  of  the  18th,  and  crossing  some  of  the  finest  streams 
for  machinery  I  ever  saw.  This  morning  we  crossed  the 
Elseco,  which  has  a  rock  bottom  cut  into  gutters,  then  bounds 
down  over  a  precipice,  rushing  and  gurgling  over  its  sloping 
bed,  seeks  a  level  in  old  Ocean,  the  father  of  waters.  We 
entered  a  rough  and  brushy  country,  a  table  land  almost 
without  grass,  but  rich  and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  weeds. 
Leaving  this  we  entered  a  poorer  country  and  pitched  for  the 
night  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The  next  day  we  struck 
our  tents  and  were  on  the  march  by  sunrise ;  marched  fifteen 
miles,  most  of  the  way  through  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
set  with  muskeet  timber,  some  places  covered  with  weeds. 
To-day  I  saw  plenty  of  what  the  old  women  in  the  States  call 
Lamb’s  Quarter,  tall  and  rank.  A  little  before  1  o’clock  we 
pitched  on  the  romantic  Rio  Frio,  or  cold  river.  This  river 
has  a  deep  channel,  wide  and  gravelly  bottom.  Here  it  runs 
with  a  rapid  current;  thei’e  it  is  lost  in  the  gravel,  and  yon¬ 
der  bursting  forth  it  is  again  a  beautiful,  crystal  stream. 

^Nbxt  morning,  Oct.  20th,  reveille  sounded  at  4  a.  m. 
All  hands  were  up  and  breakfast  eaten,  and  the  line  of  march 
taken  before  sunrise.  We  now  took  a  gentle  pace  through 
a  fertile,  though  rather  rocky  country,  till  we  began  to  near 
the  Leona,  where  the  land  became  very  rich  with  the  best 
muskeet  timber  I  have  seen.  In  this  river  bottom  is  the  first 
place  since  we  left  San  Antonio  where  house  logs  or  poles 
could  be  had.  This  bottom  is  narrow  and  very  thick  set 
with  young  elm  timber.  Leaving  this,  for  five  miles  the 
country  is  broken,  with  deep  red  sandy  soil,  close  set  with 
gravel,  with  very  little  grass.  Then  follow  five  miles  almost 
level,  no  timber  a  short,  fine  grass,  a  great  many  and  very  cur¬ 
ious  kinds  of  shrubs,  most  of  them  full  of  thorns,  and  some 


of  them  entirely  without  leaves.  Almost  every  kind  of 
shrub  here  has  thorns.  In  fact,  it  is  so  general  that  the 
volunteers  say  “Everything  in  Texas  has  thorns.'’  To-day 
we  saw  two  or  three  horney  frogs.  They  are  very  like  a 
common  small  toad  of  the  States,  except  the  horns.  In 
the  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  20  miles,  we  pitched  on 
the  lueses  river.  Here  I  must  observe  that  during  the 
fore  part  of  this  day,  as  during  the  whole  time  from  Bexar, 
by  looking  to  the  right,  we  could  see  the  banks  of  the 
highlands,  when  in  level  portions,  at  times  gentle  undulations, 
occasionally,  however,  rising  almost  pnto  mountains.  But 
now  they  disappear,  and  when  on  a  slight  elevation  one  gen¬ 
eral  valley  appears.  The  Nueses  is  a  beautiful  stream,  clear, 
with  a  gravelly  bank  and  bottom.  Crossing  this  stream  we 
enter  a  level,  sandy  country,  thick  set  with  muskeet  and  other 
brush,  now  and  then  running  into  impenetrable  thickets, while 
the  more  open  places  are  covered  with  prickley  pears  and 
cacti  of  various  kinds.  During  the  day  the  sand  changed 
from  black  to  red  and  yellow  several  times.  After  marching 
twenty  miles  we  struck  a  prairie ;  went  three  miles  further  and 
pitched  on  a  dry  creek  with  but  little  brush  about  it. 

Oct.  22d.  We  struck  our  tents  a  little  after  sun  up,  and^ 
took  up  the  line  of  march  through  a  sandy  prairie.  To-day  the 
land  changed  to  a  poor,  thin,  whitish  soil,  producing  nothing 
but  a  thin  coat  of  shrubs,  with  a  thin  muskeet  grass  between; 
and  now  and  then  we  crossed  a  bed  of  gravel.  About  the 
middle  of  the  day  we  entered  a  large  vale  of  licks,  similar  to 
those  in  the  States.  In  the  lowest  places  where  the  water  had 
stood,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  now  dry,  was  coated  with 
pure  salt.  Passing  this,  we  entered  a  more  uneven  and  grav¬ 
elly  country,  and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  bed  of  prickley  pears 


shaded  by  muskeet  brush,  without  any  water,  save  in  ponds 
along  the  bed  of  the  creek  gone  dry.  On  either  side  of  us 
the  soil  was  rich. 

23d.  We  passed  through  a  very  drouthy,  broken  prai¬ 
rie  country.  About  five  miles  from  our  encampment  we 
passed  a  dry  creek,  rock  bottom,  some  water  in  holes,  but  so 
salt  that  we  could  not  drink  it.  After  a  march  of  about 
twenty  miles,  we  camped  on  a  dry  branch  with  water  in  holes, 
which  could  he  used,  though  on  the  banks  and  in  the  bottom 
in  places  where  the  water  had  dried  up,  there  were  white 

crvstals  of  salt  to  be  seen. 

*/ 

24th.  We  struck  tents  and  marched  fifteen  miles  through 
prairie  sparsely  set  with  muskeet  and  having  a  good,  rich, 
sandy  soil,  and  camped  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
200  miles  from  Bexar.  Here  the  river  is  about  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  all  the  way  across, 
with  a  pretty  strong  current  and  smartly  riled,  or  muddy, 
like  the  lower  Mississippi.  We  rested  here  one  day.  Rested 
and  shaved  and  washed.  Our  train  of  provision  wagons, 
about  100  in  number,  were  all  day  crossing.  The  next  day 
we  crossed  and  marched  four  miles  to  Presidio,  a  small  Mexi¬ 
can  town,  much  resembling  San  Antonio.  It  would  be  useless 
to  note  the  differences  here.  As  we  neared  the  town  we  passed 
an  old  fortress,  that  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  defence 
only,  but  is  now  abandoned  and  going  to  ruin.  Between 
this  and  town  we  crossed  a  stream  large  enough  to  run  two 
pair  of  three  feet  buhrs,  with  twelve  feet  perpendicular  fall 
right  at  the  crossing,  and  unoccupied.  Just  here  was  a  quarry 
of  building  materials.  It  was  a  kind  of  stone  much  resem¬ 
bling  ashes  run  together  and  petrified,  and  must,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  resemble  the  lava  of  a  volcano.  When  we  entered  the 


town  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  the  doors  and  windows  on 
the  streets  through  which  we  passed.  At  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum  when  the  music  began,  one  little  boy,  who  was  close 
by,  broke  off  as  though  a  volley  of  musketry  had  been  fired 
at  him,  which  makes  me  think  such  things  are  not  common 
here.  But  when  the  little  fellows  found  that  it  was  only 
music,  they  scampered  along  after  us  all  the  way  through  the 
town.  And  to  see  the  number  of  children  here  one  would 
think  they  were  the  chief  production  of  the  country.  The  in¬ 
habitants  appear  to  be  one-half  Indian  at  least.  And  though 
the  town  and  inhabitants  much  resemble  Bexar,  it  is  much 
better,  larger  and  neater,  though  the  same  habits  prevail,  and 
nothing  looks  more  odd  than  to  see  the  women  dressed  in 
fine  white  dresses,  squatting  down  in  the  doors  and  by  the 
side  walls  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  passed.  There  was  little  stock 
to  be  seen,  except  goats.  In  the  neighborhood  we  saw  sev¬ 
eral  hundred.  Leaving  this  place,  we  marched  five  miles 
through  various  kinds  of  soil  and  no  timber,  except  muskeet, 
then  camped.  To-day  we  passed  peach  trees  in  full  bloom, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  last  effort  of  nature  to  perpetuate  life, 
as  the  leaves  were  yellow  and  falling. 

Next  morning  we  struck  tents  at  break  of  day,  and 
marched  twenty-five  miles  through  a  flat  prairie,  considerably 
elevated  called  table  lands,  and  pitched  at  Nuena.  For 
about  fifteen  miles  before  we  came  to  the  town,  we  began  to 
cross  the  old  ditches  where  the  land  had  been  enclosed  or 
watered,  but  has  been  abandoned,  until  we  came  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  town,  where  it  is  still  cultivated.  The 
water  is  still  running  in  many  of  the  ditches  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  This  town  is  less  than  Presidio — population  700. 
From  Presidio  our  course  was  nearly  west.  Nuena  is  laid 


out  very  similar  to  San  Antonio.  The  houses  are  all  of  sun 
dried  brick,  or  poles,  and  covered  with  mortar  or  grass. 

From  this  place  we  marched  fifteen  miles,  and  camped 
before  San  Fernando.  During  this  march  we  crossed  old 
ditches  that  are  now  gone  to  ruin.  The  country  is  a  level 
prairie.  Our  course  was  nearly  north.  San  Fernando  is 
considerably  larger  than  any  place  we  have  passed.  On  the 
square  it  is  beautiful,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings 
of  equal  hight,  doors  regular,  few  windows,  high  and  grated, 
and  roofs  joining  the  square  all  flat,  walls  in  front  white¬ 
washed,  the  square  perfectly  level,  the  steeets  wider  than 
usual  and  crossing  at  right  angles,  while  to  setoff  the  whole, 
on  one  corner  of  the  square  stands  a  large  white  church. 
From  this  place  we  marched  fifteen  miles  through  a  beautiful, 
level,  rich  prairie  country,  and  camped  in  a  rich  plain,  near  a 
fen  or  marsh,  not  far  from  the  base  of  a  ridge  extending 
many  leagues  each  way. 

Next  morning  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  ;  but  in  a 
few  rods  were  halted  and  ordered  to  fill  canteens,  as  we  would 
pass  no  more  water  to-day.  This  done,  we  entered  a  gap  in 
the  ridge  and  wound  along  a  rough  hollow,  till  after  a  march 
of  several  miles,  we  reached  the  top.  But  this  was  only  to  do  the 
same  thing  over ;  for  now  another  ridge  presented  itself  to 
our  view  at  a  few  miles  distant,  over  a  kind  of  table  land. 
Over  this  a  wide  table  appeared,  backed  by  a  more  formid¬ 
able  ridge  than  either  of  the  others.  After  a  march  of  six¬ 
teen  miles,  we  encamped  on  a  small  eminence  in  this  vale,  or 
table,  near  a  small  pond.  This  is  an  old  camp  ground,  and 
as  there  is  no  timber,  weeds,  corn  cobs,  switches,  corn  stalks 
and  every  other  rubbish  that  would  burn  was  gathered  for 
evoking.  We  passed  no  timber  since  morning,  nor  have  we 


passed  in  si^ht  of  any.  The  soil  to-day  has  been  various,  but 
generally  gravelly  or  rocky. 

Next  morning  we  decamped  early  amid  a  thick  fog  and 
mist.  The  range  of  hills  before  us  was  not  to  be  seen.  This 
morning,  crossing  a  dry  rill,  we  struck  an  inclined  plain,  and 
marched  rapidly  till  about  11  o’clock.  We  had  now  reached 
the  summit.  A  southwester  having  cleared  away  the  mist, 
the  view  was  opened  on  every  side.  Now  were  to  be 
seen  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  St.  Rosa  rising  with  majestic 
pride  above  the  clouds.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  note  to 
our  Illinoisians,  who  had  never  seen  a  hill  loftier  than  a  com¬ 
mon  oak.  So  great  was  their  astonishment  that  they  thought 
the  mountain  was  a  cloud  that  girt  the  far  west.  We  now 
approached  a  valley,  and  marched  in.  In  two  or  three  hours 
we  reached  a  beautiful  stream  called  Elm — some  say  Syca¬ 
more.  It  is  clear  and  very  rapid.  Here  we  had  to  stretch  a 
rope  across  to  hold  to  as  we  crossed.  It  took  us  till  dark  to 
get  the  men,  baggage  and  ammunition  over,  leaving  the  pro¬ 
vision  train  to  cross  in  the  morning.  We  now  encamped  for 
the  night.  I  must  here  observe  that  some  Mexicans  met  us 
at  this  place  and  rendered  us  great  assistance  in  crossing. 

Nov.  1st.  We  were  mustered,  that  is,  the  roll  was  called 
in  presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  detachment,  and  all 
absentees  marked.  This  being  over  we  marched  five  miles 
and  crossed  the  Cypress,  leaving  the  town  of  St.  Rosa  two 
miles  to  the  right.  We  had  seen  no  timber  for  two  days, 
except  in  the  morning  of  the  1st,  till  we  reached  the  Elm. 
Here  we  passed  some  muskeet,  and  we  saw  some  scrubby 
cypress  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  on  which  we  camped. 
To-day  as  we  passed  a  farm,  our  commander,  Col.  Churchill, 
was  invited  back  by  the  landlord,  which  invitation  was  ac- 


cepted.  Next  day  we  journeyed  southward,  leaving  the 
mountains  to  our  right,  passing  a  place  called,  in  English, 
Solitude,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  a  stream  where  we 
saw  very  large  cypress  tress,  though  low.  The  land  to-day 
has  been  gravelly,  though  good.  About  10  o’clock  we  en¬ 
camped  on  a  beautiful  plain  east  of  the  mountains,  without 
timber — tolerably  good  water.  Next  morning  we  struck  be¬ 
fore  light,  and  were  on  the  march.  Our  course  to-day  was 
south,  leaving  the  mountains  on  the  right.  Making  28  miles, 
we  pitched  by  a  little  rill  in  a  muskeet  thicket.  The  land  to-day 
has  been  gravelly  or  rocky,  in  some  places  broken,  and  in 
some  places  very  rich,  but  without  timber. 

Nov.  4th.  This  morning  our  tents  were  struck  before 
light,  and  we  were  on  the  march.  The  prickley  pear  and  spear 
plant  set  in  thicker  than  usual.  There  was  also  a  thicket 
of  muskeet  brush.  At  six  miles  we  crossed  a  small  stream. 
Here  orders  wTere  given  for  no  one  to  drink.  The  mules  in  the 
teams  were  ordered  to  be  ridden  across  and  not  let  drink,  as  it 
would  make  anything  sick  to  drink  it.  About  12  we  turned 
to  the  right  one-half  a  mile  to  a  spring.  It  was  small,  and 
had  been  fouled  by  cattle,  but  we  cut  in  above,  and  soon 
quenched  our  thirst.  Leaving  the  spring  I  struck  through 
the  prairie  to  head  the  company.  In  doing  so  I  saw  some 
deer  signs  and  one  spotted  fawn,  and  some  rabbits.  The 
latter  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  common  fox,  and  between  the 
color  of  one  and  of  the  rabbit  of  the  States.  In  the  evening 
we  passed  a  farm  where  considerable  sugar  cane  was  growing. 
In  approaching  this  farm  from  the  north,  you  had  to  pass 
through  an  alley  set  on  each  side  with  trees  and  rosey  bushes. 
This  was  a  rich  farmer. 

Approaching  the  residence,  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 


attention  was  some  women  on  the  bank  of  a  pond,  I  thought 
washing — but  I  was  mistaken.  They  were  only  preparing 
'  corn  for  the  mill.  This  is  done  by  boiling  the  corn  in  lye  till 
the  hull  loosens,  then  it  is  put  in  a  vessel,  water  poured  on  it, 
when  a  lady,  washing  her  feet  neat  and  clean,  steps  in  here  and 
continues  to  tramp  and  pour  off  till  the  hull  is  dislocated  from 
the  grain  and  discharged.  The  grain  is  now  ready  for  the 
mill.  There  was  a  sugar  mill  here,  but  it  was  taken  to  pieces, 
I  suppose  for  repair.  I  will  not  undertake  a  description  of 
the  mill  house,  dwelling,  and  servants’  apartments.  All  were 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  I  found 
the  water  that  supplied  this  farm  to  be  had  ;  but  as  it  was  here 
retained  by  a  dam,  I  supposed  it  was  better  towards  the  head. 
As  our  camp  was  to  be  at  the  head,  I  had  fallen  otit  of  rank-. 
I  found  the  stream  began  to  be  warm.  It  was  a  mile  to  the 
head.  I  followed  it,  trying  it  now  and  then,  I  found  that  it 
had  been  changed  from  its  natural  course  and  carried  through 
a  channel  made  of  stone  and  cement.  Part  of  this  work 
seemed  to  be  new.  Here  I  thought  I  could  see  signs  of  re¬ 
cent  volcanic  eruptions,  to-wit  :  Large  cracks  in  the  ground, 
and  substance  like  ashes  run  together  from  hard  burning. 

This  spring  is  right  in  the  pass  between  the  mountains, 
which  is  one  and  one-half  miles  wide,  and  breaks  forth  from 
a  gentle  declevity  from  the  northwestern  mount.  It  is  walled 
in  and  is  used  for  bathing,  and  said  to  be  considered  a  holy 
fount.  It  is  so  hot  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  and 
is  said  by  medical  men  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  170  deg. 
The  water  when  cold  is  smartly  brackish,  but  will  answer  for 
cooking.  In  many  places  on  this  stream  there  is  a  whitish 
substance  that  in  some  places,  in  taste,  resembles  salt,  in 
others  nitre.  This  I  suppose  to  be  owing  to  the  length  of 


time  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
Next  morning,  before  Phoebus  had  darted  his  golden  rays 
around  the  spurs  of  the  eastern  mountains,  or  saluted  the  caps 
of  the  western  ranges  by  his  morning  visit,  we  wTere  on  our 
march,  and  soon  found  ourselves  through  the  gap,  and  en¬ 
tering  a  wide  extended  plain,  with  mountains  at  a  distance  in 
every  direction.  We  soon  passed  a  stream  of  brackish  water, 
and  then  an  old  settlement,  with  the  walls  nearly  all  fallen 
down,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  miserable  families.  Then  we 
entered  a  rich,  sandy  soil,  set  with  muskeet  timber.  In  this 
rich  soil  we  passed  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  unen¬ 
closed  as  usual,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  their  stock 
is  tended  by  shepherds  or  herdsmen.  After  a  march  of  seven¬ 
teen  miles,  we  encamped  on  a  handsome  little  stream  in  mus¬ 
keet  of  better  quality  than  we  have  seen  for  six  or  eight  days. 
At  break  of  day  next  morning  we  were  on  the  march,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  by  some  large  farms, 
a  small  village,  and  plenty  of  good  water,  making  fifteen  miles 
by  12  o’clock,  when  we  encamped  before  Monclova. 
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MONCLOVA. 


This  is  an  old  place,  and  savors  much  of  the  old  Spanish 
style — is  imbedded  in  the  mountains.  As  you  approach  it 
from  the  north,  you  first  meet  a  large  square  in  a  suburb. 
Crossing  the  square  by  the  street  and  leaving  two  old  churches 
now  in  ruins,  you  soon  enter  the  Grand  Promenade,  or  place 
of  holding  their  national  celebrations.  This  is  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  long  and  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  leveled  and  grav¬ 
eled,  and  has  a  row  of  seats  on  each  side,  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  twenty  feet  apart,  made  of  stone  and  cement,  every 
other  one  a  back  to  it.  There  is  a  small  circle  in  the  center, 
or  half-way  place  of  ground ;  a  pillar  on  each  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  at  the  north  end,  at  the  south  two  long  circular  seats, 
and  in  the  center  between  them  is  a  monument  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  square  pedestal,  round  stem,  and  liberty 
cap  on  top.  Outside  of  the  seats  is  a  row  of  large  cotton¬ 
wood  trees,  with  rose  bushes  between,  outside  of  which  is  a 
drain  of  clear,  running  water.  Just  west  of  the  south  end 
of  this  stands  the  State  Hospital,  a  spacious  one  story  build¬ 
ing  of  many  apartments,  and  west  of  it  the  graveyard, 
Leaving  this,  you  ascend  a  small  mount  on  which  is  a  white 
church  or  saint  house.  You  now  are  in  full  view  of  the  town. 

Here  you  have  the  narrow  streets,  the  old  and  once 
splendid,  but  now  defaced  church,  rearing  its  dome  and 
steeple  far  above  the  rude,  flat  roofs,  now  overgrown  with 
grass,  and  much  resembling  a  small  square  of  verdure,  with 
now  and  then  a  prickley  pear,  and  shaded  by  huge  pecan 
trees,  under  and  between  which  is  to  be  seen  the  palm  and  the 
orange  well  loaded  with  their  golden  fruits.  The  whole  back¬ 
ed  by  a  small  mount  and  flanked  by  two  others.  At  this 


place  we  left  five  companies,  it  being  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Chiahula,  and  called  by  that  name  by  some  geogra¬ 
phers. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  24th,  drums  were  beat 
and  bugles  sounded  for  the  march.  All  hands  were  now  busy, 
each  corps  and  each  man  doing  up  their  own  affairs.  Now 
the  different  corps  begin  to  move  off.  It  being  our  day  to 
follow  the  train,  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  we  left  the 
camp.  All  things  being  ready  and  the  way  clear,  we  (2nd 
Regt.)  moved  off,  entering  the  town  on  the  north,  advancing 
by  a  straight  street  to  the  main  square.  Here  we  parted  from 
our  friends  who  were  to  be  left — they  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square,  standing  at  a  present.  Passing  these  we  filed  right, 
marched  down  the  square,  turned  again  to  the  right,  marched 
across  the  square  in  front  of  the  barracks,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  proudly  streaming  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Halting 
and  fronting,  our  Colonel,  pointing  to  the  flag',  said:  “Sol¬ 
diers,  do  you  see  these  colors?  These  are  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  our  native  country.  Now,  three  cheers  for  the  stars  and 
stripes  !”  Which  was  answered  by  three  long  and  loud  peals 
which  were  echoed  again  from  domes  and  habitations  in  a 
tongue  to  them  heretofore  unknown.  Then  facing  about, 
we  gave  three  cheers  for  our  beloved  country,  which  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  our  countrymen.  We  now  counter-marched, 
passed  through  the  town  south,  between  crowded  doors  and 
windows  and  streets,  and  bade  it  and  our  countrymen  farewell. 

We  passed  the  mountain’s  gap  and  pitched  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Messenius,  ten  miles.  This  evening  the  wind  sprang 
up  almost  to  a  gale,  pouring  through  the  gap  exceedingly  chil¬ 
ling.  The  night  was  cold,  even  to  freezing,  and  very  disagree¬ 
able.  Early  next  morning  we  were  roused  for  the  march.  The 


day  approached ;  the  sky  was  overhung  by  skirts  of  clouds 
which  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  eastern  mountains  against 
the  great  conquerer  of  darkness,  who  was  now  dashing  his 
brilliant  rays  between  the  intermediate  space,  to  cheer  and 
enliven  animated  nature.  Now  Phoebus  is  again  conquerer; 
the  mountain  is  left  behind,  and  the  clouds  are  dispersed. 
The  sun  again  finds  himself  in  his  midday  g'lory,  untrammeled 
in  his  throne  etherial.  But  Mundus,  as  though  not  satisfied 
with  his  morning  foil,  heaps  up  huge  masses  of  earth  and 
stone  to  meet  and  deprive  Sol  of  half  his  evening  glories.  To¬ 
day  we  marched  thirty  miles  through  a  valley  southward,  bar¬ 
ren,  rocky,  and  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  encamped 
late  in  the  evening  at  an  old  farm  house  gone  to  ruins.  Next 
day  we  marched  twenty  miles,  passing  through  some  fine  land 
and  some  small  muskeet  brush  and  pitched  at  a  spring  near 
the  south  end  of  the  valley. 

Next  morning,  long  before  the  first  dawn  of  day  was  to 
be  seen,  we  were  on  the  march.  The  road  was  now  very 
dusty,  and  the  darkness  compelling  us  to  stay  within  column 
soon  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  sufficient  to  suffocate  men  and 
beasts.  By  day  we  had  made  several  miles,  and  were  so 
completely  covered  with  dust  that  we  scarcely  knew  ourselves. 
Hair,  whiskers  and  mustasehes  were  all  the  same  color.  When 
a  halt  was  made,  the  old  men  looked  on  with  heartfelt  sor¬ 
row,  whilst  the  young  and  the  giddy  grinned  and  laughed, 
till,  I  verily  believe,  if  a  comic  almanac  maker  had  been  there, 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  of  his  best  cuts. 

Phoebus  began  to  display  his  usual  power.  Forty-one 
miles  had  to  be  made  to-day,  through  the  pass  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  without  water  or  shade,  and  closely  hemmed  in  by  the 
hills.  At  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  morning  we  entered  the 


pass,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  when  it  again 
widens  out  into  another  wide  valley.  The  suffering  for  wa¬ 
ter  was  considerable,  though  every  precaution  had  been 
taken.  Canteens  were  ordered  to  be  all  filled,  while  every 
wagon  was  supplied  with  a  large  keg  of  water  for  the  men  ; 
but  our  teams  got  no  water  from  one  encampment  to  the 
other,  late  in  the  evening.  Just  before  the  sun  was  veiling 
himself  behind  the  western  mountains,  we  pitched  by  a  little 
brook  of  fine,  cold  water,  gently  gliding  along  a  deep,  nar¬ 
row  channel,  much  resembling  a  ditch.  After  this  severe 
march  it  was  thought  proper  to  rest  one  day,  as  some  of  the 
men  did  not  reach  camp  till  midnight. 

Next  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  stream  was  fast  fail¬ 
ing,  which  indicated  that  it  was  cut  off  above.  A  dam  was 
immediately  thrown  across  to  stop  what  was  still  coming,  and 
some  companies  of  cavalry  started  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
Several  miles  above  it  was  found  to  be  darned,  and  the  per¬ 
petrator  caught ;  but  giving  his  captors  the  slip,  he  fled  to 
the  mountains.  Next  morning  we  struck  and  started,  and 
soon  passed  a  muscal  distillery.  As  I  had  no  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  it,  I  cannot  undertake  a  description,  and  must  only  say 
that  muscal  is  a  strong  liquor,  which  the  inhabitants  use  as 
the  English  use  whisky.  This  drink  is  made  of  a  plant  which 
the  natives  call  muscal.  It  is  a  large  plant ;  broad,  thick 
leaves,  with  sharp  pointed  teeth  on  each  side.  I  suppose  it 
to  be  biennial  or  over,  as  it  shoots  up  a  stalk  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  houses  built  of  them,  by  setting  them 
on  end  and  confining  them  there.  The  fiber  of  the  leaf,  or 
blade,  is  used  for  sewing  thread.  It  much  resembles  what  is 
commonly  called  sea  grass.  I  believe,  by  some  the  plant  is 


called  the  century  plant.  To-day  we  marched  twenty-five 
miles  southwest,  passing1  several  ranches,  say  three  or  four, 
and  pitched  toward  the  head  of  the  same  stream  in  the  same 
valley. 

The  next  day,  Nov.  30th,  we  marched  fifteen  miles  in 
the  same  valley,  passing  two  or  three  ranches,  and  a  kind  of 
shrub  timber,  the  leaf  of  which  is  exactly  like  mistletoe  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  This  evening  we  pitched  in  a 
large  farm,  near  the  buildings,  which  almost  amount  to  a 
town.  There  was  one  storeroom,  in  which  I  saw  several  dog 
or  goat  skins  filled  with  some  kind  of  liquid,  which  smelt 
much  like  turpentine. 

Next  day,  Dec,  1st,  our  course  changed  to  a  west  course, 
and  the  valley  widened  out  into  some  distance,  for  it  was 
narrow  at  the  turn.  After  a  march  of  sixteen  miles,  we  en¬ 
camped  on  a  ditch  of  fine  fresh  water,  running  across  the  val¬ 
ley  from  one  farm  to  another. 

Next  day,  Dec.  2nd,  marched  eight  miles,  and  pitched 
in  an  old  farm  by  a  creek.  This  old  place  is  entirely  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  said  the  Comanches  here  murdered  thirteen 
families,  which  entirely  broke  up  the  ranche,  or  hacienda,  as 
they  are  called  sometimes,  which  means  farm  house.  For  the 
last  two  days  the  valley  has  been  rich  and  free  from  stone. 

Next  morning,  Dee.  3d,  the  troops  began  to  move  long 
before  day.  Here  the  valley  was,  to  all  appearances,  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  wide.  The  mountains  on  the  south  seemed  run 
down  to  a  point  in  the  valley.  We  crossed  the  creek  where 
it  broke  out  of  the  southern  mountains,  and  wound  round  and 
through  the  points  fifteen  miles  and  pitched  at  a  farm  close 
under  the  mountains,  where  pretty  little  brooks  broke  through 
the  mountains.  Here  the  valley  is  very  rich.  This  village, 


for  so  it  may  be  called,  contains  fifteen  or  twenty  families, 
and  among  others,  one  in  a  cave  200  or  300  feet  high  up  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  so  steep  one  can  scarcely  walk  up. 
This  rude  habitation  contains  comparatively  nothing  save 
some  Catholic  paintings.  These  you  will  find  in  every  house, 
no  odds  how  rude. 

Next  day,  Dec.  4th,  we  marched  sixteen  miles  to  a  splen¬ 
did  ranch,  passing  through  the  mountains  in  the  bed  of  a 
dry  stream.  This  pass  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  the 
mountains  rising  almost  perpendicular.  The  mount  seems  to 
be  composed  of  three  ledges  of  rock  standing  at  an  elevation, 
pointing  toward  the  north  of  about  65  deg.,  falling  successive¬ 
ly,  the  most  northly  are  pitching  smartly  over  a  perpendicular. 
The  farm  where  we  stopped  is  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  The 
landlord  lives  in  princely  style,  has  a  large  vineyard,  and  works 
two  or  three  hundred  hands  or  servants.  This  place  is  within 
five  miles  of  Parras,  a  place  of  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  yet  only  a  few  days  since  the  Comanches  killed  one  or  two 
persons,  and  carried  off  some  others  from  this  farm.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  to  show  the  power  of  the  Indians,  and  how  they  are 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and  further,  that  the  government 
gives  them  no  protection.  Parras  is  famed  for  its  good  wines. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  best  made  in  Mexico.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fine,  rich  valley,  and  surrounded  principally  by  vineyards. 

On  the  17th  of  Dec.,  while  many  of  the  troops  were  in 
town,  an  express  arrived  from  Gen.  Worth,  at  Saltillo,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  enemy  were  marching  from  San  Luis  Patosi 
against  him,  and  requesting  his  (our  General’s)  aid.  Runners 
were  sent  to  town,  and  all  hands  were  ordered  to  camps.  The 
order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  after  detailing  two  companies 
to  stay  and  guard  the  sick,  viz  :  Capt.  Hoffman’s,  of  the  reg- 


ulars,  and  one  company  of  Arkansas  (horse).  In  the  evening 
we  decamped,  marched  six  miles  hack  the  road  we  had  come 
and  pitched  where  we  had  staid  as  we  went  in. 

Next  morning,  Dec.  18th,  about  sunrise  we  started; 
marched  twenty  miles  to  where  we  had  camped  going  in,  then 
turning  to  the  right  through  the  gap,  we  marched  ten  miles 
and  encamped. 

Dec.  19th.  Again  about  sunrise  we  started,  marched 
thirty  miles,  and  encamped.  Now  the  urgency  of  the  case 
seemed  to  increase,  and  the  reveille  was  ordered  to  be  beat 
next  morning  at  one  o’clock,  which  was  done,  and  some  ten 
miles  made  before  day,  Dec.  20th.  After  a  march  of  about 
thirty  miles,  we  encamped  for  the  night  with  orders  for  the 
reveille  at  one  o’clock  again,  which  was  promptly  obeyed  and 
several  miles  made  before  day,  Dec.  21st.  We  were  now 
near  the  pass  through  which  the  enemy  had  to  pass  from  San 
Luis  to  Saltillo.  All  things  were  now  made  ready  for  de¬ 
fense,  and  we  proceeded.  Finding  the  gap  on  Our  right  had 
not  been  passed,  and  the  one  on  our  left  guarded  by  Gen. 
Worth’s  pickets,  and  hearing  that  Gen.  Butler  was  expected 
at  Saltillo,  which  would  deprive  him  of  command,  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  there,  so  turning  to  the  right  about  nine  miles 
to  a  large  ranch  or  hacienda  we  again  encamped.  At  this 
ranch  degradation  and  misery  are  to  be  seen  in  their  purity. 
In  the  portico  of  the  parlor  stands  a  very  rough  coach,  by  the 
side  of  which  lies  a  pair  of  stocks  sufficient  to  hold  four  or  five 
offenders.  The  owner  of  this  ranch,  from  appearances,  must 
have  two  hundred  persons  at  his  service ;  black,  ragged  and 
filthy,  living  in  huts  ten  or  fifteen  feet  square,  irregularly 
set  around  the  palace  and  built  of  weeds,  poles  or  sun  dried 
bricks,  and  covered  with  flags,  grass,  or  the  leaves  of  the 


Spanish  dagger  plant,  a  species  of  thePalmeto.  These  trees 
or  weeds  grow  very  large  here,  and  are  cut  and  split  and  set 
on  end  and  lashed  together  for  houses.  It  is  a  soft,  porous, 
spongy  and  very  light  substance  when  dry.  Here  one  of 
these  creatures  offered  some  pigs  for  sale,  (for  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  raise  some  hogs  by  keeping  them  tied  most  of  the 
time.)  Being  asked  the  price,  he  said,  in  Spanish,  one  dol¬ 
lar,  on  which  the  fellow  pulled  out  50  cents  and  offered  him, 
on  which  he  said  “ sea-h meaning  yes,  took  the  money,  un¬ 
tied  the  pig,  and  gave  it  to  the  purchaser.  I  wonder  what 
our  American  Abolitionists  w7ould  do  if  they  should  see  our 
people  subjecting  their  breath ren  to  servitude  for  the  pitiful 
sum  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars. 

Dec.  25th,  1846.  While  all  hands  were  busy  preparing 
breakfast,  suddenly  we  were  ordered  to  move,  as  the  enemy 
was  in  great  force  close  at  hand.  Tents  were  instantly  struck, 
and  the  Arkansas  regiment,  under  Col.  Yell,  sent  out  to  re¬ 
connoitre.  But  not  returning,  about  one  o’clock  we  again 
pitched  on  the  same  ground.  Yell  returned  sometime  in  the 
night,  and  reported  no  enemy  to  be  found. 

Dec.  27th.  We  moved  our  encampment  within  six  miles 
of  Saltillo.  To-day  we  saw  the  natives  plowing,  preparatory 
to  putting  in  their  crops.  This  was  a  great  piece  of  novelty. 
The  plow  is  made  of  a  fork,  or  two  pieces  of  timber  put  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  make  a  fork,  one  extending  to  the  yoke, 
which  was  lashed  on  behind  the  oxen’s  horns  with  rawhide 
strips,  and  the  other  sharpened  and  running  in  the  ground 
constituted  the  shear,  at  the  handle  end  of  which  one  upright 
bending  over  to  the  right  formed  a  handle.  Instead  of  a 
whip  they  use  a  long  pole  with  a  spike  in  the  end,  which  is 
used  with  either  hand,  as  circumstances  require.  This  is  the 


original  plow,  and  consequently  these  people  are  the  age  of 
the  plow  behind  civilization. 

29th.  Moved  six  miles  back  in  the  valley  towards  our 
old  encampment. 

Jan.  1st,  1847.  Sky  hazy,  wind  cool,  and  likely  to  rain. 

Jan.  2d.  Just  at  day  I  heard  a  few  drops  of  rain,  which 
was  the  first  we  had  since  the  27th  of  October,  the  day  after 
we  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  but  little  then.  The  water 
is  generally  clear,  with  now  and  then  a  strong  wind  in  the 
valleys.  Three  or  four  nights  under  a  strong  north  wind, 
since  we  have  been  in  Mexico,  water  has  frozen  a  little  in  the 
tents. 

Jan.  4th.  While  I  was  making  ready  to  go  up  the 
mountains  on  the  east  or  left  flank,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
muffled  drums,  which  told  that  the  monster  Death  had  paid 
us  a  visit.  On  such  occasions  an  escort,  suited  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased,  is  paraded  and  marched  in  front  of  the  tent 
where  the  corpse  is.  The  corpse  being  brought  out,  arms  are 
presented,  three  cheers  given  by  the  music,  (drums  being 
previously  muffled,  by  placing  a  handkerchief  between  the 
lower  head  and  the  snare),  the  procession  moves  off  at  a  very 
slow  pace  to  music ;  first,  the  escort,  then  music  next,  the 
corpse  after,  being  carried  on  muskets,  and  then  such  friends 
as  see  proper  to  follow.  Arriving  at  the  grave,  the  corpse  is 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  escort,  arms  are  again 
presented,  and  three  cheers  by  the  music.  The  corpse  is  then 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  escort  load  and  fire  three  rounds, 
and  march  off  to  a  quick,  lively  tune,  drums  being  in  the 
meantime  unmuffled,  leaving  the  policemen  to  fill  the  grave. 
Here  the  mourning  ceases,  and  the  soldier  is  forgotten.  The 


reveille  no  more  rouses  him  from  his  slumber.  The  tatoo  no 
more  calls  him  to  rest.  The  morning  air  no  more  vibrates  his 
name ;  it  is  stricken  from  the  roll,  discarded  from  the  mess- 
book,  and  he  is  forgotten.  L>ut  hark  !  Methinks  I  can  hear 
a  mother  weep,  or  the  fainting  heart  of  a  fond  wife  exclaim- 
to  her  children  “your  father  is  dead  ;  yes,  buried  in  a  foreign 
land.  He  never  will  return  to  give  tone  and  music  to  your 
prating  little  tongues.”  Now  she  swoons  ;  her  friends  crowd 
around,-  and  the  various  expedients  resorted  to,  to  restore  life, 
but  only  to  undergo  the  same  scenes,  till  life  and  spirit  being 
exhausted,  the  widowed  heart  sinks  into  a  kind  of  lethargy 
and  begins  to  forget  its  sorrow. 

O,  War!  Thou  dreadful  monster!  Not  content  with 
plunging  sword  and  bayonet  to  the  heart  of  man,  thou  dragest 
him  into  foreign  lands,  where  his  unacclimated  constitution 
sinks,  and  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  death ! 

The  funeral  being  over,  I  continued  my  journey  up  the 
mountain,  which  was  a  laborious  work,  though  not  over  two 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  top,  but  being  in  many  places  hard  to 
ascend.  Near  the  foot,  in  a  ravine,  I  found  a  species  of  tobac¬ 
co,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
common  tobacco  of  commerce  and  Indian  tobacco,  or  lobilia, 
as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  Spanish.  Ascending  the  moun¬ 
tain  I  saw  butterflies,  several  kinds  of  shrubs  in  bloom,  and 
about  half  way  up  several  kinds  of  liveoak  shrubs  became 
plenty,  which,  though  not  over  two  feet  high,  had  been  full  of 
acorns,  the  old  hulls  yet  sticking  on.  On  the  way  was  to  be 
seen  now  and  then  a  spear  of  flax,  but  not  of  the  kind  cultiva¬ 
ted.  In  places  the  mountain  is  covered  with  shrubbery,  while 
in  other  places  there  is  only  a  thin  grass  ;  but  everywhere  the 
century  plant  and  the  soap  plant  (a  mole)  are  to  be  found. 


Jan.  9th.  This  morning  the  reveille  was  beat  at  four 
o’clock,  preparatory  to  Maj.  Bonerville’s  command  leaving. 
I  presently  heard  shrieks  of  horror  and  distress,  and  the 
scourging  lash.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  to  be  the  cries  of  a 
deserter  from  Capt.  Washington’s  battery,  who,  after  three 
or  four  offenses  of  the  same  kind,  was  now  receiving  his  re¬ 
ward  of  fifty  lashes,  to  be  rounded  up  with  one  side  of  his 
head  shaved,  branded  on  the  buttocks  and  drummed  out  of 
camp.  To-day  the  regulars  under  Maj.  Bonerville  left.  One 
company  of  the  2nd  Regiment  was  moved,  and  the  dragoons 
have  been  moving  to  and  fro,  which  bespeaks  a  move  of  some 
kind;  but  I  will  not  predict,  I  leave  it  for  the  future  to  tell. 
The  day  was  dark  and  cloudy  and  threatened  rain. 

Jan.  10th.  About  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  slow¬ 
ly  all  day.  The  night  was  alternately  clear  and  foggy .  The 
fog  came  down  in  a  kind  of  mist  which  froze  towards  morning, 
making  a  smart  sleet. 

On  the  11th  the  General  took  another  fright  from  hearing 
that  there  was  a  body  of  enemy  approaching,  and  on  the  12th 
we  w’ere  moved  to  our  old  encampment  in  six  miles  of  Saltil¬ 
lo,  where  we  again  pitched  our  tents  near  a  large  ranch. 
There  on  the  14th,  news  again  reached  us  that  a  large  body 
cjf  the  enemy  was  approaching.  Half-hourly  dispatches  were 
sent  to  Saltillo  and  back  during  the  night.  The  loth  was  all 
talk  about  the  battle,  (it  was  they  were  to  enter  Saltillo  on  the 
17th,)  some  writing  letters,  some  making  wills,  some  clean¬ 
ing  guns  and  replacing  old  flints  by  new  ones,  and  the  day 
closed  by  loading  everything  into  the  wagons,  except  tents 
and  blankets.  The  night  passed  without  alarm,  and  the  16th 
was  a  little  more  calm,  and  the  17th  passed  off  in  quiet.  It 
had  again  proved  to  be  “a  mountain  in  labor,”  for,  after 


forty  hours  hard  ride,  our  scout  Maj.  Howard,  was  only  able 
to  find  a  few  hundred  horses  at  Encarnacion,  a  ranch  some 
forty  miles  off,  from  which  fifteen  or  twenty  Mexicans  gave 
him  a  seven  mile  heat ;  but  dispairing  of  success,  they  peace¬ 
ably  withdrew,  leaving  our  Major  master  of  the  road, — be¬ 
fore  him,  at  least. 

Jan.  20th.  All  is  quiet,  and  I  have  heard  no  more  of 
the  enemy.  About  the  19th  we  had  a  light  shower.  Maj. 
Bolin,  of  the  Arkansas  horse,  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
who  not  having  returned  on  the  26th,  Col.  Yell,  of  the  same 
regiment,  went  in  search  of  the  Major,  found  himself  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  by  a  large  force,  and  retreated  without  hearing 
of  the  Major. 

Jan.  27th.  Last  night  news  arrived  from  Saltillo  that 
Maj.  Bolin,  with  his  command,  say  seventy  or  eighty,  are 
captured,  and  that  there  is  a  force  of  about  5,000  Mexicans 
on  the  Salon,  and  an  attack  was  last  night  expected  to  be 
made  on  our  outposts ;  but  the  morning  has  come  and  all  is 
quiet.  This  morning  we  had  a  light  shower,  scarcely  suffic¬ 
ient  to  wet  the  tent,  and  some  thunder  with  it.  There  is  still 
appearance  of  more. rain. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  of  February,  just  about  8 
o’clock,  the  camp  was  considerably  alarmed  by  the  discharge 
of  several  guns  in  the  city.  In  an  instant  almost,  the  whole 
camp  was  under  arms,  when  we  learned  that  the  fight  was 
occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  prison  guards  at  some 
culprits  who  had  broken  through  the  walls.  It  is  said,  “One 
wras  killed  and  several  wounded,  but  none  escaped.”  And 
here  let  me  tell  the  reader  that  all  the  towns  have  prisons, 
often  with  200  or  300  convicts  in  them.  Saltillo  (Saltego), 
is  the  best  town  we  have  seen  in  Mexico,  and  contains  14,000 


inhabitants.  It  is  situated  under  a  high  hill  in  a  valley,  which 
divides  the  upper  and  lower  bottoms  in  the  valley,  and  to  an 
American  standing  on  the  south  hill,  it  looks  very  little  like 
a  city.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  too  crooked  to  be  traced. 
The  house  tops  are  flat,  and  grown  over  with  grass,  and  save 
the  several  steeples  peeping  above  the  common  level,  there  is 
very  little  of  the  appearance  of  a  city  till  you  enter  the  streets. 
They  are  all  paved,  or  McAdamized,  with  a  kind  of  limestone 
pebble  which  abounds  in  the  country.  The  town  is  watered 
by  a  large  spring  that  breaks  out  of  the  hillside,  and  is  con¬ 
veyed  all  over  town  under  ground,  through  cemented  aque¬ 
ducts  made  of  stone  and  mortar.  Near  the  spring  the  water 
crosses  a  deep  ravine  on  a  bridge  of  stone,  about  four  feet 
wide,  which  is  also  covered  with  the  same  material,  and  forms 
a  foot  way  across  the  ravine.  When  this  strikes  the  level  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  top  is  left  off  for  about  forty  yards, 
which  makes  a  general  watering  trough.  It  then  enters  the 
ground  and  takes  its  course  through  the  various  streets. 
Then,  to  crown  the  whole,  in  two  of  the  plazas,  viz  :  before 
the  church  and  the  market,  there  is  a  large  cistern  eight  feet 
square  and  about  four  feet  high,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
square  pillar,  from  all  sides  of  which  the  water  spurts  through 
small  tubes  into  the  cistern.  Besides,  there  are  many  other 
places  where  the  water  comes  spurting  through  the  sides  of 
the  walls  into  the  cisterns  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  while 
many  of  the  wealthy,  who  have  large  lots,  form  a  square  with 
their  own  houses,  leaving  a  door  yard  in  the  center,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  is  one  of  these  cisterns  embellished  by  circles  of 
flower  pots,  etc. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  we  moved  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Saltillo,  and  encamped  near  Oen.  Taylor’s  camp,  he  having 


passed  us  at  Saltillo.  W e  had  not  been  here  long  when  a 
scene  exciting  and  disgraceful  took  place.  About  the  10th, 
one  of  the  Arkansas  men  was  found  lassoed,  i.  e.  he  had  had 
a  rope  thrown  over  his  neck  and  been  dragged  some  distance 
until  tangled  in  the  brush.  The  other  end  of  the  rope  was 
fastened  to  a  bush,  and  in  this  condition  he  was  found  about  ‘ 
three  miles  from  camp.  While  in  search  of  this  man,  a  party 
of  Mexicans,  with  women  and  children,  teams,  carts,  and 
household  property  were  discovered  in  a  deep  ravine  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  about  ten  miles  from  camp  where  the 
dead  man  was  found.  It  was  thought  advisable  by  our 
Colonel  to  send  a  detachment  there  next  day,  to  see  what 
they  were  doing  and  whether  they  had  arms  or  not,  as  the 
Arkansas  men  strongly  judged  them  for  at  least  being  privy 
to  the  murder,  and  were  greatly  exasperated.  Accordingly 
Capts.  Coffey  and  Lott,  with  thirty  men  each,  started;  but 
as  there  were  no  guards  out  that  morning,  many  stragglers 
followed.  (I  had  leave  of  Capt,  Coffey  to  accompany  him.) 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  “Racken sacks,”  as  they  are^ 
here  called,  (Arkansas  men,)  began  to  canter  by  us,  fired  to 
the  highest  pitch  for  revenge.  Long  before  we  reached  the 
place  the  crack  of  the  deadly  rifle  was  heard,  which  told  too 
well  that  deeds  of  murder  were  going  on.  When  we  arrived 
on  the  ground  the  struggling  ones  had  been  shot,  and  about 
thirty  were  huddled  together  with  their  women  and  children, 
and  some  carts  loaded  with  plunder.  These  horsemen  were 
debating  the  propriety  of  massacreing  the  whole  squad,  when 
Capts.  Coffey  and  Lott  marched  their  companies  in  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  frightened  group.  We  had  taken  an  interpreter 
along  who,  after  many  questions,  said  they  utterly  denied 
knowing  anything  of  the  murder  first  alluded  to.  On  a  search 
some  things  which  belonged  to  the  volunteers  was  found  in 


their  possession,  and  from  the  threats  of  the  surrounding 
“  Rac k ensaeks , ’  ’  it  was  evident  that  if  they  were  left,  they 
would  all  be  murdered.  So  it  was  thought  prudent  to  bring 
them  to  camp.  One  poor  fellow  being  sent  under  guard  after 
his  oxen,  was  dogged  after  by  one  of  the  desperadoes  and 
shot.  Being  but  slightly  wounded,  he  was  picked  up  and  put 
on  a  cart,  and  thereby  saved  from  a  savage  murder.  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  said  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  de¬ 
fenceless  wretches  were  slain  on  this  disgraceful  occasion,  as 
I  must  call  it,  as  they  made  no  resistence,  nor  had  anything 
to  resist  with,  and,  as  it  is  said,  that  one  poor  fellow  fell  on 
his  knees  and  pulling  off  his  hat,  implored  mercy.  But  the 
true  bowie  knife  blood  was  up,  and  to  ask  mercy  was  of  no 
avail,  As  this  tragedy  begins  about  a  lasso,  I  will  here  state 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  rope  with  a  noose  at  one 
end,  which  is  used  for  throwing  over  the  heads  of  wild  horses 
and  mules,  or  anything  else  that  may  chance  to  come  in  their 
way.  The  other  end  is  on  these  occasions  tied  to  the  horn  or 
pummel  of  the  saddle.  Every  Mexican  that  rides  has  his 
lasso,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  tie  his  horse  to  graze.  The 
handling  of  this  instrument  is  as  essential  in  Mexico  as  that 
of  the  ox  plow  or  any  other  tool. 

Feb.  11th.  It  has  been  cold,  cloudy  and  disagreeable 
for  several  days.  Just  after  dark  it  snowed  a  little,  some  of 
which  lay  till  morning. 

Feb.  13th.  This  morning,  before  day,  it  rained  a  little, 
and  in  the  morning  the  upper  peaks  of  the  mountains  were 
wrapped  in  mantles  of  white.  (Snow.)  The  clouds  are  low 
and  heavy,  and  seem  charged  with  vapor,  which  we  expect 
to  come  down  in  torrents  bye-and-bye.  They  are  driving 
through  the  mountains,  many  of  which  seem  to  set  them  at 


defiance  by  standing  boldly  up  against  them,  or  darting  their 
lofty  beads  above  them.  They  look  down  in  every  direction 
on  our  camp,  and  seem  as  though  terrestial  and  etherial  worlds 
were  striving  together. 

Feb.  21st.  Our  pickets  brought  word  that  a  large  Mex¬ 
ican  force  was  advancing.  We  forthwith  decamped  and  fell 
back  to  San  Juan  de  Buena  Vista,  six  miles  from  Saltillo,  at 
which  place  the  road  passes  a  narrow  defile  in  the  valley,  on 
the  west  being  cut  up  by  ditches  or  gutters,  and  on  the  east 
by  steep  ravines,  almost  impassable  for  artillery.  As  for  bag¬ 
gage  wagons,  they  have  none,  carrying  their  buggage  on 
mules  and  asses.  They  can  go  almost  anywhere,  Our  teams 
were  running  till  late  in  the  night,  getting  everything  off. 
A  few  of  them  were  finally  left  in  confusion  and  captured  by 
the  enemy. 

Early  the  22nd  inst. ,  they  appear  before  our  camp  in  great 
numbers,  and  powerful  in  self-estimation.  After  all  things 
were  made  ready,  they  sent  to  our  Generals  demanding  a 
surrender,  and  stating  that  if  we  would  surrender  ourselves 
prisoners  of  war,  we  should  be  respected  and  treated  as  such. 
But  word  was  sent  back  that  we  were  but  a  few  volunteers, 
and  if  they  wanted  us  they  must  come  and  take  us.  After 
some  maneuvering,  late  in  the  evening  our  left  attacked  their 
right  flank,  and  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  a  brisk  fire 
is  kept  up  till  dark,  the  enemy  firing  several  shots  to  our 
men’s  one.  But  our’s  was  a  rifle  corps,  and  every  shot  told 
them  “that  they  had  odds  against  them  that  numbers  could 
scarcely  over-balance.”  Each  party  camped  on  the  field  and 
calmly  awaited  the  returning  day,  to  commence  the  carnage 
and  slaughter  again.  As  soon  as  the  dawning  of  morn  would 
permit,  the  firing  again  commenced,  which  was  occasionally 
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interrupted  by  a  bomb  shot  from  each  side.  The  enemy  en¬ 
deavoring  to  direct  their  whole  force  against  our  left  flank, 

»  had  been  till  long  after  the  sun  had  towered  above  the  lofty 
mountains  in  the  east,  arranging  their  forces  for  a  general 
charge.  Yesterday  Phoebus  looked  through  a  thin  gauze'  of 
clouds  rather  languishingly  on  us,  as  though  he  bewailed  the 
scenes  that  were  to  follow.  But  robing  Mundus  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  taking  a  twelve  hours  exit,  he  returned  this  morn¬ 
ing  bright  and  gay,  to  send  his  morning  rays  on  the  chilled 
mortals  arrayed  against  each  other.  There  was  arrayed  the 
flower  of  the  Mexican  army,  backed  by  twenty  cannon  and 
myriads  of  lancers,  (1ST.  B. — These  are  horsemen,  armed 
with  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  which  they  use  with  great 
dexterity,  it  having  a  spear  on  the  end.  When  infantry  are 
thrown  into  confusion,  they  dash  among  them,  making  great 
slaughter,)  all  excited  to  the  promptest  action  by  an  as¬ 
surance  of  an  easy  success  and  the  promise  of  rapine  and 
plunder.  Here  was  a  few  volunteers,  in  number  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  enemy ;  these  stimulated  by  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  bent  on  avening  the  wrongs  done  their  country 
and  countrymen.  Those,  united  in  religious  bigotry  and  na¬ 
tive  barbarism.  To  oppose  this  force,  was  placed  in  front  an 
Indiana  and  the  2nd  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers.  The 
enemy  advanced  and  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  not  an¬ 
swered,  all  hands  standing  firm  in  the  ranks  for  some  min¬ 
utes.  All  was  silent,  except  the  roar  of  the  musketry  of  our 
adversary.  We  were  ordered  to  squat  down.  After  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  we  thought  them  handy,  we  opened  on 
them,  They  were  panic  struck.  They  ceased  for  a  moment ; 
but  recovering,  and  having  four  to  one,  they  marched  slow 
and  steady  on.  We  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  a  ravine  in  our 
rear,  to  shun  and  shield  us  from  the  lancers,  they  pushing  close 


after  us.  Our  cannon  now  opened  on  them,  and  we  being 
supported  by  the  Kentuckyians  and  part  of  the  first  Illi¬ 
nois  regiment,  they  were  made  to  travel  back  a  great  deal 
faster  than  they  came.  Three  times  in  the  day  were  they 
baited  on  in  this  way  and  forced  to  retreat  in  the  same  way, 
leaving  the  field  strewn  with  the  slain.  Some  of  the  lancers 
passed  our  left,  and  were  attacked  by  the  Mississippi  infantry, 
Kentucky  cavalry,  some  artillery,  and  the  Arkansas  horse, 
which  forced  them  to  give  way.  They  now  make  a  charge 
on  our  baggage  train  ;  but  some  straggling  infantry  riflemen 
and  a  part  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  horse  attack  them,  and 
force  them  to  take  a  circuitous  route  through  the  mountains 
west  of  us  to  their  camp.  Kight  now  began  to  approach,  and 
the  enemy  hauled  off  to  their  encampment,  leaving  us  the  field, 
their  dead  and  many  wounded.  Their  loss  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  from  1,500  to  2,000.  Their  surgeons  sent  back  to  see 
to  the  wounded,  report  twenty  colonels  and  one  general  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  617, 
— 320  killed, —  and  three  small  pieces  of  artillery.  We  re¬ 
mained  on  the  ground  till  the  27th,  when  we  again  moved 
back  to  Camp  Taylor. 

March  1st.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Encarnacion, 
forty  miles  on  the  road  to  San  Luis  Patosi,  to  dislodge  some 
lancers,  and  bring  in  prisoners  and  such  other  things  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  require. 

March  3d.  Our  detachment  returned  from  Encarnacion, 
bringing  some  ponies,  some  beef  cattle,  and  some  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  many  wounded  found  in  a  miserable  condi¬ 
tion.  After  staying  here  a  few  days,  we  returned  to  Buena 
Vista,  where  we  remained  a  few  days,  when  our  company  was 
ordered  to  Saltillo  to  assist  in  making  fortifications.  After 


staying  there  one  day  and  two  nights  the  work  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  we  were  ordered  back  to  Buena  Vista.  After 
several  frosts  in  this  month,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  we 
had  some  spitting  of  snow,  which  it  would  seem  could  little 
be  expected  so  far  south,  but  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
altitude  of  our  situation.  The  weather  grows  warmer,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April  a  thunder  cloud  arose  in  the 
south,  which  sent  forth  a  light  shower.  It  was  succeeded 
through  the  night  by  two  or  three  showers,  with  heavy  thun¬ 
der  and  sharp  lightning.  During  the  night  we  had  more  rain 
than  we  have  had  for  a  month  previous.  We  now  have  oc¬ 
casional  showers,  but  so  very  light  that  it  would  seem  to  do 
vegetation  little  or-  no  good.  About  this  time  we  received 
news  of  the  battle  of  Chihuahua.  This  was  a  splendid  vic¬ 
tory,  and  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Mexican  bravery.  We  now 
received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruze  and  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Not  long  after  we  heard  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

One  day,  whilst  lying  at  Buena  Vista,  I  walked  to  the 
mills  at  Saltillo.  The  situation  is  fine,  but  the  machinery  very 
poor,  except  the  washing  apartment.  The  stones  run  in  one 
end  of  a  large  chest,  being  raised  above  the  common  level  of 
the  chest  floor.  The  runner  is  thin,  has  no  hoof  around  it, 
and  a  stick  fastened  to  the  shoe  and  dragged  around  on  the 
top  of  the  runner  makes  the  rattle-staff.  About  this  time  ar¬ 
rangements  began  to  be  made  for  our  return  home.  So  on 
the  14th  of  May  the  2nd  Kegt.  of  Kentucky  took  their  leave. 
On  the  17th  and  18th  the  2nd  Ohio  JRegt.  started.  On  the 
23d  and  24th  the  Indiana  regiments  left.  On  the  31st  our 
two  regiments  left,  except  Capts.  Morgan  and  Prentiss’  com¬ 
panies,  which  were  stationed  in  town.  A  few  evenings  be- 


fore  we  left,  the  following  order  was  read  to  our  two  regi¬ 
ments,  viz : 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Buena  Vista.  May  28th,  1847. 

Orders  No.  302. 

The  term  of  service  for  which  the  1st  and  2nd  Illinois  Regiments  have 
engaged  to  serve  the  United  States  has  nearly  expired,  and  they  are  about 
to  return  to  their  homes : 

The  General  commanding  takes  this  occasion  to  express  his  deep  regret 
at  the  departure  of  those  who  have  been  so  long  under  his  immediate  com¬ 
mand,  and  who  have  served  so  well  their  country.  Few  can  boast  of  longer 
marches,  gieater  hardships,  or  more  privations,  and  none  of  greater  gallantry 
in  the  field  of  Buena  Vista.  It  was  there  that  the  General  witnessed  with 
infinite  satisfaction  their  valor,  which  gave  additional  lustre  to  our  arms  and 
increased  glory  to  our  country.  To  their  steadiness  and  firmness  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  2nd  Kentucky  Regiment  of  foot,  in  resisting  the  Mexicans 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  when  there  were  five  to  one  against  them,  and,  as 
Gen,  Santa  Anna  said,  “Where  blood  flowed  in  torrents  and  the  field  of 
battle  was  strewn  with  the  dead,  ’  we  may  justly  ascribe  a  large  share  of 
the  glorious  victory*  achieved  over  20,000  men.  A  great  victory,  it  is  true  ; 
but  obtained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Hardin,  Zabriski,  McKee,  Woodward, 
Yell,  Clay,  and  many  others,  ftll  leading  their  men  to  the  charge.  Their 
names  and  gallant  deeds  will  ever  be  remembered  by  a  grateful  people.  In 
taking  leave  of  these  regiments,  the  General  cannot  omit  to  express  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  conduct  and  gallant  bearing  of  all,  and  especially  of  Cols. 
Bissel  and  Weatherford  and  their  officers,  who  have  on  all  occasions  done 
honor  to  themselves,  and  heroically  sustained  the  cause  of  their  country  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  His  best  wishes  will  attend  them  to  their  homes, 
where  they  will  be  received  with  joy  and  gladness  as  the  pride  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  of  their  States. 

By  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Wool. 

Irwin  McDowell,  Ass’t  Adj.  Gen. 

Having  passed  through  Saltillo,  for  it  must,  be  remem¬ 
bered  our  course  was  to  be  northeast,  our  General  accompan¬ 
ied  us  through  town,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  us  in  the  fol- 


lowing  language,  as  near  as  memory  will  serve:  “Soldiers — 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  part.  This  I  regret  very 
much.  You  have  just,  arrived  at  a  period  when  you  would  be 
most  serviceable  to  your  country  ;  but  you  have  fulfilled  your 
engagement,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  You  have  done 
your  duty  nobly.  You  have  acquired  a  name  in  the  United 
States  above  all  others  for  discipline,  good  order,  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  bravery.  And  now  remember  on  your  march  to 
the  Rio  Grand,  not  to  lose  that  good  name  which  you  have 
acquired,  by  intruding  on  the  persons  or  property  of  weak  and 
unoffending  citizens.  Let  it  not  be  said  this  or  that  man 
took  a  horse,  or  blanket,  or  anything  else,  that  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  Be  cautious.  Adieu.”  Whereupon  Col.  Bis- 
sel  called  the  brigade  (two  regiments)  to  order  and  said, 
“The  time  has  come  when  we  must  part  with  our  friends; 
and  now  officers  and  men,  let  us  have  six  hearty  cheers  for 
our  brave  commander!”  We  now  made  the  town  and  valley 
ring.  The  General  now  turned  down  the  line,  shaking  hands 
with  such  of  the  officers  as  presented  their  hands,  and  took 
his  final  leave  of  us.  This  scene  took  place  just  after  we  had 
passed  the  skirts  of  the  town. 

I  returned  to  town  ,  to  see  if  our  wounded  were 
well  provided  for.  And  on  leaving,  I  saw  in  a  dwelling 
near  the  edge  of  the  city,  a  child  laid  out  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  It  was  dressed  plain,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  bunches  of  flowers  in  the  hands,  between  the  feet, 
in  the  mouth,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  the  dressing. 
The  eyes  had  not  been  closed,  and  remained  about  three  parts 
open,  and  through  these  people  pretend  to  rejoice  at  the  death 
and  grieve  at  the  birth ;  yet  it  needed  no  scrutiny  to  tell  by 
the  tears,  that  silently  stole  down  the  cheeks,  who  were  the 


parents  of  the  little  deserted  castle  of  clay,  six  years  old. 

Our  two  regiments  march  ten  miles  through  the  best  cul¬ 
tivated  valley  I  have  seen  in  Mexico.  It  was  now  reaping 
time,  and  many  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  fields  reaping 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  This  they  do  with  a  little  crooked 
knife,  like  a  sickle,  though  far  inferior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.  To-night  we  had  very  bad,  brackish  water,  which 
went  very  bad  after  so  long  using  the  good  water  of  Buena 
Vista,  which  is  the  best  I  have  drank  in  Mexico. 

May  1st.  This  morning  we  made  an  early  start,  and 
marched  nine  miles  along  a  stone  fence,  which  seemed  to  en¬ 
close  a  large  tract  of  the  valley.  At  the  end  of  this  enclosure 
we  entered  a  narrow  pass,  and  passing  one  or  two  small  de¬ 
serted  ranches,  came  to  a  high  piece  of  ground  in  the  pass 
where  Gen.  Urea  had  placed  a  fort  after  leaving  Monterey. 
This  place  was  so  high  that  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to 
force,  as  cannon  could  not  be  made  to  bear  on  their  battery. 
But  this  was  too  clear  to  old  Zach,  and  so  he  soon  left  for  San 
Luis  Potosi.  Passing  this  two  or  three  miles,  we  encamped  at 
the  Cottonwood  Ranch.  Next  morning  we  made  an  early 
start,  marched  through  a  high,  rough  valley,  about  fourteen 
miles,  and  pitched  near  a  ranch  in  a  rich  portion  of  the  valley. 
Here  the  mountains  are  very  high  and  rugged,  and  some  of 
the  peaks  seem  to  penetrate  the  sky. 

June  3d.  For  a  few  miles  we  passed  through  some  fine 
lands,  and  leaving  the  bishop’s  palace  to  our  left,  we  entered 
Monterey,  This  is  the  best  laid  out  town  that  I  have  seen  in 
Mexico,  though  not  so  populous,  nor  so  well  accommodated 
with  water  as  Saltillo,  Monclova  or  Parras.  Monterey  shows 
the  signs  of  battle,  the  walls  being  scarred  with  balls,  and 


many  of  the  window  grates  shot  into  two.  Leaving  the  town, 
we  passed  the  black  fort  and  encamped  near  Gen.  Taylor’s 
encampment,  in  a  fine  grove  of  live-oak.  This  is  the  first  nat¬ 
ural  grove  we  have  seen  since  entering  the  mountain  country 
in  October  last,  and  here  we  leave  the  mountains.  We  staid 
at  this  encampment  two  or  three  days,  during  which  I  went 
one  day  to  town,  and  while  strolling  around  I  happened  on 
another  small  child  that  Avas  just  dead,  and  was  laid  out  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  English  and  dressed  in  a  cloak  over 
clothes.  In  the  room  were  two  persons  pecking  at  a  harp  and 
guitar.  This  child  had  evidently  died  from  whooping  cough, 
as  when  I  left  the  house  I  heard  a  child  cough  and  whoop 
violently. 

June  8th,  1847.  We  broke  up  camp,  and  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Camargo.  The  first  day  the  country  was 
level,  fine  and  rich.  The  next  four  or  five  days  it  was  rough 
and  stoney.  Passing  Marin  and  several  ranches  we  came  to 
Hear,  twenty-four  miles  above  Camargo.  Mear  is  a  small 
town,  and  only  noted  for  being  the  place  of  capture  of  what 
are  called  the  Mier  prisoners.  It  seems  that  a  company  of 
Texans,  about  the  time  of  the  Texas  revolution,  invaded  Mex¬ 
ico  as  far  as  this  place,  where  they  were  captured  and  marched 
through  the  country  for  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  the  route  they 
rebelled,  whipped  the  guard,  and  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
where  after  some  days  they  were  recaptured,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  beans,  and  every  one  that  drew  a  black  bean 
was  shot.  I  don’t  know  the  proportion.  Leaving  the  town 
Mier,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Canales’  Run,  and  a  few 
miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  we  entered  a  fine,  level,  and  fer¬ 
tile  country,  well  covered  with  muskeet  timber  mixed  with 
black  ebony.  Our  course  was  now  down  the  Rio  Grand 


twenty-four  miles  to  Camargo,  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th 
day  of  June,  1847.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  level  plain  on 
the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and  three  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grand,  and  is  at  the  head  of  navigation.  The  place  is  of 
no  note,  only  as  being  the  grand  depot  of  provisions  for  the 
United  States  arm}7  in  that  part  of  Mexico.  There  we  were 
mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  20th, 
and  paid,  except  the  officers,  who  were  to  be  paid  at  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

On  the  21st,  we  marched  to  the  depot,  nine  miles  below, 
to  get  on  board  steamboats,  as  but  few  could  get  to  Camargo. 
Finding  the  chances  but  little  better  here,  Maj.  Trail  and 
Capts.  Coffey  and  Hacker  went  to  town  and  procured  a  large 
train  to  go  to  Rinocea  de  San  Antonio,  forty  miles  below  Ca¬ 
margo,  on  the  Rio  Grand,  at  which  place  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  transportation,  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  transport  us  free  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  to 
find  our  own  provisions,  which  had  been  laid  in  at  Camargo, 
and  the  time  going  on  made  it  necessary  to  make  all  possible 
speed,  as  we  had  only  procured  fifteen  days’  rations. 

On  the  25th,  we  started  and  went  to  Old  Rinocea,  where 
we  staid  all  night.  Next  day  we  made  Rinocea,  about  3  p.  m. . 
where  we  found  four  boats  lying  at  the  landing.  The  coun¬ 
try  along  our  route  was  an  extremely  rich  bottom,  well  tim¬ 
bered  with  muskeet,  ebony,  and  various  kinds  of  underbrush, 
uncultivated,  except  small  fields  enclosed  with  pickets  and  un¬ 
derbrush,  and  miserably  cultivated.  All  hands  now  went  to 
unloading  boats,  and  in  the  evening  a  part  of  our  regiment 
and  some  of  the  Arkansas  volunteers  were  on  board  the  Big 
Hatchee  and  started.  Next  morning  we  went  on  board  the 
J.  E.  Roberts  and  left  for  the  Matamoras  and  Brazos  Santi- 


ago.  The  town  of  Rinocea  is  situated  on  a  high  piece  of 
ground  near  the  river,  and  the  only  high  land  near  the  river 
on  the  west  side  for  many  miles.  It  is  pretty  well  laid  out, 
old,  and  of  no  note  only  as  being  a  considerable  depot  for  pro¬ 
visions.  The  good  houses  are  of  a  soft,  white  stone,  but. 
little  harder  than  chalk.  Population,  1200  or  1500.  We 
had  on  board  the  companies  of  Capts.  Coffey,  Hackers,  Star- 
bucks  and  Cordos.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
passed  the  Big  Hatchee,  fast  aground.  The  river  is  very 
crooked  and  full  of  bars.  After  making  many  turns,  some¬ 
times  striking  the  bars,  and  sometimes  the  bank,  about  ten 
o’clock  next  day  we  reached  Matamoras.  Here  we  stopped 
two  or  three  hours,  during  which  time  we  had  a  tremendous 
rain,  and  the  only  one  we  have  had  in  Mexico  except  one, 
the  day  we  left  Camargo.  Here  the  Lama,  with  some  Amer¬ 
ican  troops,  had  just  landed,  and  the  Big  Hatchee  has  ar¬ 
rived  and  landed.  Matamoras  is  a  handsome  little  town,  and 
tolerably  well  laid  out.  Leaving  Matamoras  and  passing  the 
battlefields  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto  we  reached 
the  mouth  late  in  the  evening.  Here  there  is  a  great  number 
of  prisoners  on  the  Texas  side,  and  a  small  town  on  the  Mex¬ 
ican  shore  called  Bagdad.  Here  we  lay  one  day  and  two 
nights,  and  then  marched  to  Brazos  Santiago,  nine  miles,  and 
went  on  board  the  steamer  De  Ropet  and  were  carried  out 
over  the  bar,  and  went  on  board  (he  bark  Prudent,  of  Ston- 
ington,  which  was  to  take  us  to  New  Orleans,  and  set  sail 
about  6  p.  m.,  the  same  evening,  it  being  the  28th  of  June. 
We  had  a  fine  sail  during  that  night  and  the  next  day,  when 
the  wind  began  to  subside,  leaving  a  very  light  breeze.  On 
the  30th,  we  saw  plenty  of  black  or  a  small  species  of  whale. 
To-day  some  of  the  soldiers  caught  some  dolphin. 

July  2nd.  Early  in  the  morning  the  tow  boats  met  us 


several  miles  from  the  bar,  and  lashed  to  our  ship,  and  moved 
off  for  the  bar.  Just  before  we  came  to  the  bar,  a  pilot  came 
on  board  to  pilot  us  through.  We  soon  found  ourselves  safe 
in  the  harbor,  when  the  two  boats  dropped  us  and  went  after 
the  balance  of  her  tow.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  enter¬ 
ed  the  southwest  pass,  leaving  the  lighthouse  to  the  left. 
Having  the  tow  made  up  in  the  evening,  we  started,  making 
Fort  Jackson  just  before  night,  forty  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  banks  are  very  low,  and  the  fort,  made  of  brick,  is  well 
constructed  to  rake  the  river  below,  and,  if  well  manned, 
could  sink  any  vessel  that  would  attempt  to  pass.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  July  3d.  about  noon,  we  landed  at  New  Orleons. 

July  4th.  At  sunrise  salutes  were  fired,  but  showers 
through  the  day  spoiled  the  parade  to  a  great  extent.  New 
Orleans  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  extends  around  a  long  bend  for  several  miles.  The  river 
banks  are  low.  The  buildings  are  of  various  hights,  but 
without  cellars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the 
United  States,  but  has  not  the  gran  dure  about  it  that  many 
of  them  have.  The  buildings  have  an  old  appearanee,  the 
effect  I  suppose  of  a  damp,  heavy  atmosphere,  and  the  streets 
are  generally  narrow. 

On  the  5th,  about  4  p.  m.,  we  left  the  landing  on  the 
steamboat  Patrick  Henry  for  St.  Louis.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  passed  the  town  of  Plaquemme,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  and  about  ten  we  passed  Baton  Pouge. 

July  7th.  Early  this  morning  we  passed  Natchez.  It 
is  an  old  place,  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  east  bank,  in  the  State 
of  Missississippi.  About  sunset  we  landed  at  Vicksburg. 
It  it  a  handsome  place,  on  a  beautiful  slope  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  After  passing  many  small  towns  and  villages 


on  the  river,  we  landed  on  the  11th  of  July,  1847,  about 
twelve  o’clock,  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  is  a  flour¬ 
ishing  city,  and  is  outstripping  any  place  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains.  Here  we  began  to  meet  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  many  of  whom  had  repaired  hither  for  the  double 
purpose  of  attending  market  and  meeting  us  to  welcome  us 
to  our  native  homes.  After  taking  some  refreshments,  I,  in 
company  with  two  of  my  old  friends  and  neighbors,  L.  W. 
Crain  and  W.  Cox,  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  set  out  for  home, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  12th  of  July,  1847,  finding  my  family 
all  well. 
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